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between them. This is true and must needs be true so
long as there is general agreement on the structure of
the State. In so far as this truth is peculiarly applicable
to American parties, it follows from the conditions
under-which they operate. In any country in which
majority rule prevails a party bidding for office must
seek to be all things to all voters, but in no country
is the electorate so little homogeneous as in the United
States. In practice, therefore, the business 6f both par-
ries is to teach the American way of life to persons to
whom it is not traditional. It is when considered as
interpretations of a way of life that the two parties
reveal their contrariety. Man is a social animal; he is
also a free personality; and practical politics consist
largely in adjustments of the balance between com-
munal and individual requirements. Broadly speaking
the Republican attitude is individualistic and main-
tains that, given legal equality of opportunity for
himself and certain safeguards against the abuse of
freedom by others, the citizen can and should be left
to shape his own life and should feel accountable to
himself for its success or failure; whereas the Demo-
cratic philosophy recognises the responsibility of
society for the welfare of its members and, stressing
"equality of opportunity" as an economic problem,
regards the assurance of a livelihood for all as a social
duty. In Britain the same basic distinction holds and
accounts for the persistent tendency towards a two
party system in spite of the occasional emergence of
third parties. Hence in both countries the two parties
can unite when the challenge to the national way of